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NEW FAST COTTON DYES 


The latest improvement in Fast Red, Pink and Orange 
dyes for cotton: 
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NAPHTOL A. S. 
NAPHTOL B. S. 
NAPHTOL FAST RED GL 


(For Printing) 





together with the necessary bases for developing on the 


fibre. 


These dyes are fast to light, chlorine and alkalies and 
replace Vat Dyeing Reds, Searlets and Pinks, also Aliz- 
arine and Paranitraniline, Primuline and Rosanthrenes. 
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Owing to their extreme fastness, these products are ad- 
mirably adapted for shirtings. 


Samples and full particulars will be 
gladly furnished to interested parties 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 Greenwich Street New York City 
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Jennings Service 


> —tandardization 
E —conomniy 


R —esourcefulness One of the distinctive elements of 
Jennings Service is truthfulness. 

V —eracity If we know we cannot help you, we 
tell you so before wasting your 
time and material. 


DYESTUFFS 


Jennings Service is 
Truthful 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 BROAD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








| CONSULT US 
| About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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THE 
NEWPORT For 
mas 


Dyers of cotton and silk hosiery have al 
ways relied heavily on ZAMBESI BLACK 
V for the full rich bloom and superior fast- 
ness necessary in stocking dyeing. Tix 
loss of this product during the war was 
therefore keenly felt. The hearty welcome 
it received when we put it on the market 
under the name of 


NEWPORT FAST BLACK V 


compensates us for the labor and expense to 
which we have gone to produce it. 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED 
BLACK 2BN 
is a similar product of American invention 


with practically equal fastness, and many 
other desirable qualities. 
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“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc: 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: 
GOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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MR. DOANE TALKS OF DYES 


Being an Answer to a Recent Article by the Editor of “The 


Manufacturer” 


HEN the printing press be- 

came a reality the profes- 

sional copyists were certain 
that their only means of livelihood 
had been taken away, and they sought 
to rouse the countryside into con- 
certed action looking to the elimina- 
tion of the fiendish contrivance. When 
the cotton gin was invented, those 
who did not understand the place it 
was destined to occupy in the eco- 
nomic scheme of things made several 
not altogether unsuccessful attempts 
to smash it. And in future 
days our grandchildren, on looking 
into their school histories, may en- 
counter some such paragraph as the 
following: 

“Tt was the outbreak of the World 
\War which marked the real birth in 
the United States of the coal-tar 
chemical industries as we know them 
to-day, and at that time the most se- 
rious obstacle which they had to over- 
come in order to gain a footing was 
the ery of ‘Monopoly’ which was 


raised in certain quarters; since many 
ignorant persons, lacking a sufficient- 
lv advanced education to enable them 





in the New York 


“Daily News Record” 


to comprehend the true nature of this 
innovation in American industrial 
life, mistakenly concluded from the 
uniquely complex organization neces- 
sary to insure markets for the num- 
berless by-products of these indus- 
tries, that the purpose of its promul- 
gators was none other than the crea- 
tion of 2 vast trust which was, in 
time, to cortrol the country. Thus, 
while the purely technical problems 
confronting the industry were alone 
sutfcient to tax the ingenuity of the 
leading chemists of the day, these pale 
to comparative insignificance beside 
the vexations occasioned by the nar- 
row suspicions and vicious intoler- 
ance of the unlearned, which, fortu- 
nately for the country, could not pre- 
vail against an enlightened majority.” 

Relike the future historian will offer 
his readers a choicer grade of hand- 
picked English than that in which the 
foregoing is presented, but the 
thought expressed will be very much 
the same. And as to sources and au- 
thority for his inspiration, the com- 
ing writer will be sure of at least one 
such if the files of the “Daily News 
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Record” are preserved for the edifica- . 


tion of posterity—particularly the is- 
sue (appropriately enough) of Friday, 
May 13, in which Warren F. Doane, 
editor of “The Manufacturer,” pub- 
lished by The Manufacturers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, tells the world—in one 
of the most startlingly illogical arti- 
cles since the weird conceptions of 
Charles B. Carter and Irving A. 
Keene caused the Cartel to fire three 
or four members of its force of propa- 
gandists, claiming that it could get 
the same work done for nothing— 
that the entire textile industry of this 
country is doomed if Mr. Longworth’s 
efforts to protect the dye industry are 
successful! 


Nothing less than that will take 
place, is Mr. Doane’s dire prediction, 
if the American dye manufacturers 
are allowed to pursue their hideous 
designs. Fle can’t see where the tex- 
tile people have one, solitary chance 
for survival. They will perish, and 
sO, presumably, will the rest of the 
country, since before our soldiers can 
shoot the festive shells filled with 
TNT and poison gas prepared by our 
dye chemists, they must be properly 
clad. No Garden of Eden fashions 
for our army, even though the war 
take place in summer! But perhaps 
we'd better begin at the beginning. 


“Dye License Called Tool of Monop- 


oly,” the Doane article is headed. The 
writer starts off very promisingly in- 
deed by seeking to discredit the plea 
for protection made by Senator Knox, 
who asked it on the ground that the 
dye industry is a military necessity—- 
and all other testimony of a like nature, 
which he characterizes as “the aniline 
brand of Americanism.” It was in jusi 
this fashion that many laughed at the 
idea of a German or any other kind of 
a foreign menace in the years before 
the war; it was in just this fashion that 
many attempted to squelch the advo- 
cates of preparedness, and beyond stat- 
ing that Mr. Doane is attempting to 
contradict the evidence of many men 
far abler and more important than him- 
self, there is no reason for further com- 
ment on this phase of his argument. 


Later, however, he says: “. . . the 
domestic dye manufacturers want a 
complete and unrestricted monopoly of 
that industry, free of all foreign com- 
petition that might in any way regulate 
or restrict domestic price, at the ex- 
pense of other industries and the entire 
consuming public of the United States.” 


When one encounters a statement like 
that, one realizes that it is no time for 
nicely worded and subtle thrusts, nor 
for polite contradictions. That state- 
ment, as it stands, is an utter falsehood. 
born of a dense ignorance as to the pro- 
visions of the proposed Longworth 
measure perhaps, but a falsehood nev- 
ertheless and productive of just as 
much evil as though it were the result 
of the most debased motives. We would 
respectfully suggest that Mr. Doane 
read over the bill once or twice in or- 
der to avoid perpetrating a similar faix 
pas in future writings. 


He agrees, in another part of his ar- 
ticle, that we must maintain our chem- 
ical industry which the war gave us. 
Yes, they all do that; it is one of tte 
favorite devices for making the listener 
think the opposer of adequate protec- 
tion really understands the question. 
“But,” the writer continues blithely, ‘‘it 
is here; we have it. It is not a desire 
but an actuality; not a dream, but a 
fact.” 


Then why, if the dye industry is al- 
ready a fact, does Mr. Doane go to so 
much trouble in another portion of his 
article to prove that it is responsible for 
a number of products so inferior in 
grade that it is necessary to use German 
dyes instead? These two statements 
cannot stand together. One or the oth- 
er must be wrong, and he deliberately 
ignores the real fact that the Long- 
worth measure is expressly designed to 
let American consumers have whatever 
German colors they cannot obtain here 
until such time as Americans can pro- 
duce them. He also ignores the fact 
that whet we do possess in the way of 
a dye industry we owe solely to arti- 
ficially prolonged war conditions, and 
to no other cause. War conditions 
gave our infant industry birth, and war 
conditions of protection have acted as 
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wet-nurse. 
yet arrived. 

We have the American dye industry 
of to-day, pursues the writer, “equal- 
ling if not eclipsing in financial power 
many of the longer established indus- 
tries, and rapidly paralleling all others 
in manufacturing efficiency and conse- 
quent industrial prestige.” 

Let him name some of the American 
industries, of like importance, which 
it equals in financial power. Likewise 
let him name one American industry 
which it equals in comparative effi- 
ciency. The real answer lies in the fact 
that in the case of the dye industry the 
100 per cent efficiency mark calls for 
a more complex organization than any 
other industry in the world to-day. It 
is not yet organized sufficiently to stand 
alone, and we challenge Mr. Doane to 
prove that it is, or that it compares 
even favorably with the German in 
dustry with which it will one day be 
called upon to compete. The question 
is not whether the dye industry is the 
inferior, the equal or the superior of 
any other American industry, anyway ; 
it is whether it is yet the equal or the 
superior of the dye industries of other 
nations. 

In describing the present means of 
protection, the writer makes use of the 
phrase: “domestic consumers only can 
import by the special permit of the 
War Trade Board, after satisfactory 
proof is submitted that the needed dyes 
cannot be secured in this country.” ‘The 
reader will note that he carefully omits 
to add “on reasonable terms as to price. 


The weaning time has not 
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quality and delivery’—which would, of 
course, knock the bottom out of his 
argument that Americans seek to foist 
inferior goods upon consumers at ruin- 
ously high prices. 

And while we are on that phase of 
the discussion, we wonder if he has 
taken note of the “encouragement” of- 
fered by some consumers for the pro- 
duction of a better grade of dyes. It 
is possible that he is not aware that in 
more than one instance the dye manu- 
facturer has made a special effort to 
produce a superior color, and has suc- 
ceeded only to have it refused by the 
consumer, an inferior dye deliberately 
substituted—and the results blamed on 
American dyes! 





Then again, Mr. Doane deciares that 
“hypocrisy and deceit” enter when “this 
already overgrown young man’”—the 
American dye industry—‘‘attempts to 
describe himself as a swaddling infant.” 
And why shouldn’t it thus describe it- 
self, since the description is a wholly 
accurate one? Mr. Doane shows him- 
self a very poor judge of what consti- 
tutes a well developed dve industry if 
that is how he regards our own. Just 
as is the case with living creatures, what 
constitutes development in one species 
of industry does not apply to another ; 
there is no universal measure for the 
determination of maturity. The three- 


year-old horse would laugh at the idea 
of calling a three-year-old human an 
infant. The proprietor of a news-stand 
can build up a fullv developed “indus- 
trv” in a dav, and if he fails he can 
borrow $1.65 or thereabouts and begin 
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life over again on the next block. There 
is no getting around the fact that the 
dye industry in this country is still very 
much of an infant—not in its capacity 
for mere quantity production, but in its 
more important and vital capacity for 
variety of production and in its ability 
to sustain itself in the same field with 
a truly mature industry such as Ger- 
many possesses 

The writer further hints that if the 
industry cannot yet do this, it de 
serves to fail. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of whether or not it is yet rea- 
sonable to expect it to compete with 
the product of forty-five years’ inten- 
ion in Germany, does the 


sive cultivati 
1 
i 


country ‘ 

industry fai It must be remem- 
bered that the citizens of the United 
States have considerably more inter- 
est in the industry than the question 
of colors for clothing and decoration. 
That is the least of our concerns: the 
reaily pressing question is our abil- 
ity to keep pace with England—- 
which possesses legislation identical 
with that proposed by the Longworth 
measure—Japan, Germany, l*rance 
and other nations in scientific ad- 
vancement and in military prepared- 
ness, 

As to the testimony of Joseph S. 
Rambo, president of Rambo & Regar, 
Inc., auoted by Mr. Doane to show 
how American dye prices exceed pre- 
war German dye prices—this is the 
final answer to the question as to the 
infantile state of the industry, as well 
as to its ‘present ability to compete. 
Let Messrs. Rambo and Doane con- 
sult the U. S. ‘Tariff Commission’s 
“Census of Dyes and Coal-Tar Prod- 
ucts, 1920,” and they will find that 
American dye prices are lower all 
along the line than they were a year 
ago, and were lower a year ago than 
they were two years ago. ‘That is 
the important point. Then, likewise, 
let them take into consideration the 
following newer aspects of the situa- 
tion, namely: (1) The comparative 
cost of labor in Germany and in 
America; (2) the difference in ex- 
change rates, which alone would re- 
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quire a duty of 1,600 per cent to over- 
come, and (3) the incomparably bet- 
ter organized German Cartel, highly 
subsidized and well able to sell at a 
loss until the American industry, if 
unprotected, is driven from the field 
After this has been accomplished by 
the Cartel, do these two gentlemen 
imagine that American dye consu 
mers will get pre-war prices from the 
they might get 

valuable information on 
this point from the consumers them 
who have already had plenty 
perience with the methods of the 
German combine in lowering” prices 
to smash an upstart American com- 
petitor (in the days before the war), 
only to raise prices when the market 


is won. 


Germans? It so, 


some very 


selv¢ 6 


OT e@’ 


Let them ask dye 
whether the y prefer to be at the 
mercy of a German trust rather than 
a group of American concerns which 
can easily be kept under control, if 
necessary, by invoking the Sherman 
law. iefore the war there were seven 
huge dye-making firms and six small 
er ones in Germany which supplied 
nearly the entire world demand, and 
there were seven dye-making firms in 
the United States which took care of 
a small portion of the domestic de 
mand by assembling intermediates solid 
them by the German combine. To-day 
the German firms are practically one, 
encouraged by the German Govern- 
ment and heaviiy subsidized for the 
avowed purpose of recapturing world 
markets, while in this country there 
are upwards of 180 dye-making firms 
of various sizes, all in active compe- 
tition with one another. Which group 
does Mr. Doane think would be kind- 
er to American dye consumers—the 
Cartel after American competition has 
been eliminated from the field, or the 
American concerns working under the 
pernetual threat of German competi 
tion? And which does Mr. Doane 
think would be the easier proposition 
for the American Government to con- 
trol—the German or the American? 


consumers 


The writer’s whole argument ap 
parently rests on the contention that 
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the Longworth measure would create 
a monopoly of dye manufacturers in 
this country. \Vhat becomes of the 
“monopoly” cry in the face of the fact 
that under this very form of protec- 
tion, maintained since the war began, 
we have seen seven companies in- 
crease to 184? Let him cast his eyes 
Rhinewards if he would become ac- 
quainted with a REAL monopoly, 
covernment - fostered and = already 
boasting that it will triumphantly re- 
gain control of American dye markets. 

“The domestic dye industry,” de- 
clares Mr. Doane, “cannot deny that 
adequate tariff duties under which 
this country has had its great and suc- 
cessful industrial growth, would am- 
ply protect it in every phase of need- 
ful protection.” Flere he treads on 
extremely dangerous ground, and we 
can only repeat our challenge, issued 
to others who have made this asser- 
tion, for him to submit such a tariff. 
Let him sit down now and devise a 
schedule which will be fair to Amer- 
ican consumers and yet enable the 
American dye industry to reach a 
point wherein it can successfully com- 
pete with Germany in the sale of dyes 
If he can do this he will have succeed- 
ed in a task which has utterly baffled 
every tariff expert who has essayed it. 

“T know, too, that the passage of 
the Longwerth bill to continue for an- 
other five years the present embargo 
in behalf of the domestic dye industry 
would threaten with stagnation and 
destruction the entire textile industry 
of the United States.” 

There stands one of the most amaz- 
ing statements about the dye situa- 
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tion which has ever been published. 
Not even the most rabid detractors 
of the Longworth measure have ever 
ventured upon such an assertion, de- 
rived from Heaven knows what proc- 
ess of reasoning. Yet if Mr. Doane 
insists that this is to be the effect of 
the Longworth bill, then will he favor 
the public by going a step farther and 
describing his notion of what the Car- 
tel would do to the textile industries! 
Between the two threats, it would ap- 
pear as though they might as well 
give up right here and now, thereby 
avoiding a hard, profitless struggle. 

At every turn Mr. Doane shows 
himself to be wofully ignorant of the 
contents of the Longworth bill, which 
is expressly designed to serve first the 
interests of the American dye con- 
sumer, to facilitate his importation of 
whatever foreign dyes he needs, and 
at the same time to provide for the 
substitution of American colors only 
as they become satisfactory to the 
consumer in the threefold respect of 
price, quality and delivery. 


The application for higher wages 
affecting 100,000 dyers in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Cheshire and Derbyshire 
has resulted in the decision by J.-A 
Compston, K.C., that because of the 
protection the sliding scale aftords the 
workmen on the increased cost of liv- 
ing they have not made out a case 
for an advance on current rates. They 
had claimed an advance of 10 per cem 
Pieceworkers are awarded 25 per cent 
higher earnings than day workers. 


Easily Soluble, Level Dyeing 


DIRECT GARNET | 


one of the finest colors for cotton and union on the market 


Manufactured by 


Althouse Chemical Co. 


Office and Works: 


READING, PA. 
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THE “THREE MONTHS” 
MYSTERY 


The events of the past week have 
demonstrated clearly that if Congress 
is indeed mighty Slow in getting at a 
given proposition, it can act rather 
quickly once it begins. As a result of 


the conference of representatives of 
the House and Senate over the Emer- 
gency Tariff bill, passed with the Knox 
dye amendment by the Senate during 
the preceding week, the time of pro- 
tection to the dye industry has been cut 


from six to three months. The ex- 
piration of that period will see the pass- 
ing of the newly acquired authority of 
the Treasury Department to continue 
the licensing system for the preserva- 
tion of the life of the industry, which, 
unless something is done to prevent 
meanwhile, will become exposed to the 
full fury of the German attack. 

At the same time, Representative 
Longworth introduced in the House a 
resolution making the provisions of the 
Permanent Tariff bill, now in course of 
preparation in the House Ways and 
Means Committee and containing the 
Longworth selective embargo plan, ef- 
fective from the day it is reported out 
en the floor of the House. Since it 
will almost certainly be placed in de- 
bate before three months have elapsed, 
the passage of this resolution would ex- 
tend the time of protection automatic- 
allv up to the time the Congress reaches 
a final decision and the bill is enacted. 

This is no more than the industry has 
a right to expect. Whatever our leg- 
islators do. they have no manner of 
right to expose the industry to unre- 
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strained competition unti! they have de- 
termined that such a step is advisable, 
and hence the folly of cutting down the 
time of protection so that it would fail 
to bridge the gap between the end of 
licensing and action by Congress, is 
most incomprehensible. 

When the Knox three morths are up. 
the following possibilities present them- 
selves: The time could be extended by 
the joint action of Congress, a special 
resolution providing for another three 
months’ activities of the Treasury De- 
partment could be passed, the General 
Tarift bill with the Longworth provi- 
sions may have been enacted, or the 
Longworth interim tariff resolution 
may have been passed. Any one of 
these possibilities would save the situ- 
ation for the dye industry, which other- 
wise will be forced to depend upon the 
wholly inadequate tariff of September 
8, 1916, until Congress can act on the 
selective embargo measure. 

It is regarded as highly improbable 
that the first two “life-savers” could or 
would be invoked, while the average 
time for Congressional tariff legislation 
is nine months—and even then there is 
no guarantee that the final measure will 
contain the selective embargo intact, al- 
though its chances should be good. At 
the present writing it is impossible to 
predict what will happen to the Long- 
worth interim resolution, but by the 
time this publication is in the hands of 
its readers the fate of the measure will 
likely be known, since it is predicted 
that it will be acted upon by either Sat- 
urday or Monday. 

This resolution would make all rates 
of duty and other protection features 
operative just as they stand in the bill 
as it comes from committee. All dur- 
ing the time of debate, lasting probably 
many months unless unheard-of records 
are set, these duties will be in full force. 
Then, if any are lowered or changed, 
that change becomes retroactive from 
the time the bill was reported out and 
provision is made for refunds where 
necessary. While many declare thar 
such a proceeding is too novel and un- 
usual to find favor in the eyes of Con- 
gress and the country at large, many 
predict that it will be passed. 
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Due to lack of further information 
as to actuai results, comment is im- 
possible at this time; nevertheless 
there is one thought which should not 
he allowed to become dormant, no 
matter what may have taken place by 
the time this is in print. 

And that is: Now or never is the 
time for yeu to fight, through the 
mails, for your rights as dye manu- 
facturers, for your rights as dye con- 
sumers, and for your rights as Amer- 
ican citizens. And should the Long- 
worth resolution fail and the Emer- 
gency Tariff with its three months’ 
protection be enacted, you may look 
forward to the most strenuous cam- 
paign of any which has yet taken 
place in behalf of the dye industry— 
a campaign in which you must play 
the leading role. It is high time that 
the citizens of this country took mat- 
ters into their own hands instead of 
leaving them to whatever whim may 
happen to possess Congress at the 
time their rights are in jeopardy. 
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PUBLIC OPINION, THE D. A. R. 
—AND SENATOR KING 


By way of adding a further—and, 
it is hoped, final—word on Senator 
King’s ill advised denunciation of the 
D. A. R. for its endorsement of a res- 
olution favoring an embargo on im- 
ported dyes, The Reporter takes pleas- 
ure in reprinting two items from the 
press referring to this subject which 
are eloquent of the attitude of most 
of us. The first is a letter to the New 
York “Tribune,” which printed the 
story of the Utah Senator’s faux pas, 
while the second appeared as an edi- 
torial in the Saginaw (Mich.) “News- 
Courier.” 

To the Editor of The Tribune. 

Sir: Your issue of April 28 con- 
tains a telegram from your Washing: 
ton bureau referring to a complaint 
made by Senator King, of Utah, that 
the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution are being used to spread prop- 
aganda in behalf of what he was 
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pleased to call “the dyestuff monop- 
oly.” 

Senator King appears to be unduly 
‘sensitive on this subject and, in fact, 
to be almost “jumpy” about it. The 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion are a patriotic body composed 
of women who feel themselves at lib- 
erty to express their opinion about 
anything which they feel to be or not 
to be for the benefit of their country. 
[In the exercise of this right they ex- 
press themselves as being in favor of 
adequate and proper protection for 
the dyestuif industry. 

They have just as much right to do 
this as any other body has to pass a 
resolution to the contrary. If all or- 
ganizations and associations passing 
resolutions 1n support of or opposing 
certain legislation are to be charged 
with spreading propaganda we shall 
soon reach a position where the aver 
age man or woman will be afraid to 
exercise the privilege of free speech 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Senator King’s reference to the 
dyestuff industry as a monopoly is 
out of date. The charge has been 
thoroughly refuted. 

M. J. C. GREENE. 

New York, May 2. 1921. 

The editorial in the Michigan pa- 
per, which was headed “Protection 
for American Dyes,” was as follows: 


An interesting development in the 
movement for protection of the Amer- 
ican dye industry against the subsi- 
dized German trade occurred at 
Washington, Saturday, April 23, at 


Situation Wanted 


CHEMIST AND DYER—Fifteen 
years’ practical experience as color 
chemist, dyer and demonstrator ; also 
manufacturer of dyestuffs and inter- 
mediates. Thoroughly understands 
application of all classes of dyestuffs 
to all materials. Graduate chemist 
with mill experience. Address Box 49, 
AMERICAN Dyrsturr Reporter, 4109 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 
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the thirtieth annual congress of th: 
Db. A. R. Inthe morning, Miss Janct 
Richards introduced a resolution in- 
dorsing the movement for an embargo 
against the importation of German 
cyes; the resolutions committee took 
charge, later reported favorably, and 
before the day’s sessions were ended 
the resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the gathering. 

It is recited in the resolution that 
renewed importation of German dyes 
will not only impede the recently di 
covered American industry, but “will 
greatly interfere with domestic chem- 
ical research under the United States 
Chemical Warfare Service.” T 
women of the D. .\. R. have not foi 
gotten the dilemma in which the 
country found itself in war time, re 
specting this matter of dyestuffs in 
which Germany had been allowed to 
create a monopoly: and not merely an 
industrial or commercial monopoly, 
but which assured dominant 
position in the production of explo- 
sives used in warfare 

There was not lacking spirited at 
tack of the problem, and American 
chemists, backed by American capital, 
were speedily producing not only 
dyes, but the by-products so essen- 
tial to the production of necessary 
war material. By the time the war 
ended, the American dye makers were 
in fair position to assure permanence 
to the restored industry; but they 
have since been subjected to much 
the same tactics as Germany pursued 
before the war; and it is to block 
those tactics effectively that the reso- 
lution passed by the D. A. R. is 
aimed. 

This is a matter of importance, and 
if there is any value at all in protec- 
tion or embargo, here is exactly the 
kind of situation in which to prove it: 
and almost any measure that shall 
prove restrictive of the German effort 
to resume monopoly and control is 
justified. Not only from regard for 
the American dye makers, though 
they are entitled to much considera- 
tion in view of what they did when 
emergency called, but with special re- 


also a 





May 


gard to the researches of the service 
to which the D. A. R. resolution calls 
specific attention. 


“SPEAKING OF MONOPOLIES, 
TRUSTS AND THE LIKE—” 
Unanimous approval has been voted 
the stockholders of Paver & Co., of 
everkusen, Germany, for the proposal 
of the directors extending to December 
31, 1999, the agreement of communal 
interest made up to December 31, 1965, 
following works making 
basis: Badische Anilin 
vigshafen; A, 
cation of Bertin; 
Meister Lucius & 
Hochst; Farbwerke Leo- 
pold Cassella & Co of Frankfurt-a-M.; 
Kalle A. G. of Biebrich; Chcsiece 
Fabriken vorm. \eiler-ter-Meer of 
Uerdingen and Chemische Fabrik Grie- 
sheim-Elektrom of Frankfurt-a-M. 

With a view to assuring the stability 
of the combine, the agreement has been 
amended by the addition of the follow- 
ing provision: 

To give notice to terminate the agree- 
ment for the community of interests it 
shall be necessary to obtain the consent 
of the general meeting. This consent 
must be voted by a majority of four- 
fifths of the capital represented for this 
vote, the same mz jority being necessary 
for any modification of paragraph 38a. 

Dr. Karl Duisberg has declared that 
the combine has “full confidence in the 
triumph of the German dye industry 
and also in the superiority of the move- 
ments of German incorporated inter- 
ests over the policy observed by the 
American trusts.” 

The project of getting control of the 
supply of artificial nitrogen will be de- 
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through a company called 

Merseburg Oppau 
offices at Ludwigsha 
5,000,000 marks 


veloped 
“Ammoniawerke 
G.m.b.H.,” with 
fen and a capital of 
This capital will be contributed in cash 
by the firms belonging to this combine 
in proportion to their holdings therein 


BROWN WOOLEN MILLS SUF- 
FER $200,000 FIRE; WILL 
REBUILD 


learns with regret that a 
disastrous fire on May 14 complete] 
destroved the Brown Woolen Mille 
baa. ssors to the Brown & 
Wigle Company, Ltd., Kingsville, On 
tario, of fst: Georw EK. eh 
conductor of the “G. E. T.” column in 
The Reporter, is superintendent of 
dveing. 

The blaze started at 1 o’clock p. m. 
and the buildings destroved included 
one five-story structure, 70x80; the 
picker house building, 40x90, includ- 
ing raw stock; the dyehouse, 70x80, 
which was new and in process of re- 
ceiving additional equipment, and a 
storehouse containing finished goeds 
and also some raw stock, which was 
saved. 

The value of the destroyed picker 
house buile ling alone was S75 900, and 
the total loss is estimated at $200,000 
of which $100,000 was covered by in- 
surance. The mills had orders on hand 
for five months’ run, and officials wil! 
endeavor to obtain another mill to fill 
these orders pending the completion 
of plans for rebuilding. 


i. his ot ftic e 


SUCC( 


This publication extends its sym- 
pathy and best wishes for a quick 
“come-back” to members of the mill 
organization. 


CERTIFIED GHEMICAL CORR 


80 Malden bane, 


NEw York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A COLOR FOR SILK-WOOL-COTTON-PAPER ETC. 
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DU PONT ADDS MANY COLORS 
TO LIST NOW ON MARKET 


Fast Black L, Acid Violet and Acid 
Green, Fuchsine, Two Soluble 
Blues and Two Paper Scar- 
lets Feature the Trade 
Announcement 


In an important announcement re- 
cently issued to the trade, the Dyestuff 
Department of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, lists the fol- 
lowing colors which have been recently 
placed upon the market by that firm: 
Pontamine Fast Black L Pontacyl Vio- 
let RL, Pontacyl Dark Green T Du 
Pont Soluble Blue R and Du Pont Sol- 
uble Blue 3R, Du Pont Fuchsine Con 
centrated Powder, Du Pont Paper Scar- 
let RX and Du Pont Paper Scarlet GX. 

Pontamine Fast Black L is offered 
as being chemically identical and equal 
in strength, solubiiity and all-around 
fastnesses to the pre-war Benzo Fast 
Black L. This product finds extensive 
application in the dyeing of grays on 
cotton goods where the requisites are 
good fastness to light, weak acid and 
alkali, and where even dyeing is de- 
sired. It is well adapted for use on a 
padding machine as well as in all kinds 
of circulating machines on account of 
its excellent solubility, and as is well 
known, it is one of the most important 
colors for grays for the cotton indus- 
try. It likewise finds extensive appli- 
cation on half silk, as it has the 
property of dyeing both silk and cotton 
practically the same shade. 

Pontacyl Violet RL is an acid violet 
which corresponds to pre-war Victoria 
Violet RL. Distinguished chiefly by 
its good leveling powers and its great 
fastness to light—being in this latter 
respect faster than practically all other 
acid violets—it should find its principal 
application for mode shades and navy 
blues. : 

Where dark greens are desired to be 
of good fastness to light, and of -good 
penetration, it is expected that Pontacyl 
Dark Green T will find favor. This 
product is an acid green, and will no 
doubt be received with interest by dyers 
of silk as well as hat dyers. 
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Du Pont Soluble Blue R and Du 
Pont Soluble Blue 3R are particu- 
larly offered for the paper trade, and 
are standardized for this purpose. 

On account of its solubility and 
shades, in which qualities it is offered 
as fully the equal of pre-war Fuchsine, 
Du Pont Fuchsine Concentrated Pow- 
der should be interesting to dyers of 
cotton, silk, paper, etc. Particularly 
adaptable to the paper trades are Du 
Pont Paper Scarlet RX and Du Pont 
Paper Scarlet GX, since these two prod- 
ucts are similar in strength and prop- 
erties to pre-war Beater Scarlets, in- 
cluding Croceine Scarlets. These new 
scarlets, however, are offered for use 
in the beater and not for use by the 
dipping process. 


1921 FALLSEASON COLORCARD 
SHOWS 78 HUES AND CASTS 


66 Silk Colors and 12 Wool Indicate 
Autumn Modes—10 for Shoes, 
Leather and Hosiery 

The Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., has 
just released to the trade the 1921 
Fall Season Color Card, containing 
seventy-eight colors, sixty-six of 
which are portrayed in silk and twelve 
in wool. This card is America’s fore- 
cast for fashionable colors for the 
coming autumn and winter season, 
and includes the latest color creations 
that will be employed by all branches 
of industry. 





Under separate captions are ten 
shoe, leather and hosiery colors espe- 
cially selected for these respective 
trades, thus assuring a link of color 
harmony between all allied industries. 

The card is a veritable pageant of 
color, opened by what can aptly be 
called a prelude of evening shades 
that recall the charming color com- 
binations of a Watteau picture. The 
colors in this category have a soft 
touch of delicacy that suggests more 
of the pastel persuasion that has been 
evidenced for several seasons. Some 
of these are: Elf, a pale green; Rose- 
leaf, a dainty pink; Butterfly, a light 
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citron: Afterglow, a bluish lavender; 
Aurora, a flame-shot coral 

After the evening shades come the 
more conservative tones, though, ow- 
ing to the continued demand for 
bright, joyous colors, the card is 
splashed with many beautiful vivid 
shades that stand out in cameo relief. 

Dulcet grays, grayish blues, and 
light, medium and dark tans and 
browns form a soft, pleasing back- 
ground that enhances the many nov- 
elty shades of bolder character and, 
incidentally, create color combina- 
tions that in themselves prove most 
interesting. 

Three unusual blues with green un- 
dertones are called Waterfall, Rapids 
and Whirlpool, while in striking con- 
trast are three decided novelties of ex- 
otic temperament, called Formosa, 
Satsuma and Fujiyama. These are 
the pale coppery shades of pinkish 
cast that the artists of ancient Nip- 
pon used with such subtle skill. 

The purple family is brilliantly in- 
troduced by a light vivid hue called 
Hepatica, which deepens into the now 
well-known shades of Grapejuice and 
Loganberry. 

New greens of the Jade type are 
ably illustrated by two called Opal 
and Matrix. Fanciful corals, called 
Bermuda and Gaiety, darken into 
flaming red of Poppy. 

A burnished copper-red is called 
Buddha. This is an unusual shade 
and suggests pagan temples, also sub- 
tle hues of antique lacquer. 

Navy blues are, as usual, represent- 
ed by the good standards 2, 3 and 
Midnight, and in contrast ther¢ are 
some excellent yellows, ranging from 
the early springtime Daffodil to a rich 
cold shade called Nugget and the 
roseate-yellow rays of “Sunburst.” 

Rrowns refuse to be supplanted and 
are to run the gamut of many ranges, 
including the light tones of Buff and 
Robolink, slightly pink in tone; also 
Meadowlark, a smart tan of slightly 
grayish suggestion. 

Three new browns bordering on 
the copper and rust tones are aptly 
named Indian, Gypsy and Eskimo. 
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Another group of browns show the 
duller tones with less gold in their 
making. These are named Arab, 
Sahara and Mecca. Two rich mahog- 
any shades are called Cuba and 
Morro. 

There is a very pleasing range of 
browns that have been recalled from 
the 1921 Spring Card. This opens 
with a very light straw color called 
Rafa, and deepers gradually into 
Seal through the transition of shades 
called Bamboo, Filbert and Autumn. 

Scarab green again makes its ap- 
pearance, and is preceded by a lighter 
tone called Yama—after the god of 
Hindu mythology who was always 
depicted in green. 

In the woolen group browns lead 
in importance, there being six dis- 
tinctly different shades included. 
These are Saddle, Friar, Java, Mocha, 
Nubian and Lama. Two grays are 
called Pilgrim and Plymouth. There 
is one dark green called Forest and 
one green of extremely bluish per- 
suasion called Balsam. A deep Navy 
of slightly purple cast and an odd 
shade of blue with green undertone 
called Bagdad. 

In the shoe, leather and hosiery 
colors, browns in various shades are 
heralded. These include Gold Brown 
and a new shade called Hazel, rather 
light in tone but with less gold; 
Sponge, a light tan; Camel, similar 
to beaver, and Chippendale, also 
known as Cordovan. Mouse is a de- 
cided novelty and suggests a cross 
betwe¢n a tan and gray. There are 

J three distinct metal grays of 
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light and medium shades, called Sil- 
ver, Nickel and Steel; and, last but 
not least, the standard Bronze. 

The entire list of colors indicates 
a comprehensive study of the color 
requirements of fashion, and war- 
rants the prediction that this card 
will render in even greater measure 
its recognized service to American 
industry. 


>. 


BEARING OF A SYNTHETIC 
DYE INDUSTRY UPON OUR 
NATIONAL WELFARE 


(Concluded from last zveek.) 


Following the armistice, large num- 
bers of young men entered our uni- 
versities filled with enthusiasm over 
the prospects of developing in our 
country a great dye industry. and 
eager to prepare themselves for a 
worthy part in that expected develop- 
ment. The attitude of Congress, in 
holding up for nearly two years the 
legislation necessary to protect and 
encourage this business. has chilled 
the enthusiasm of these students, and 
many are either in serious doubt as to 
the wisdom of embarking upon such 
a career, or have already switched to 
something else. A continuance of 
this attitude on the part of the Con- 
gress will result in an immediate and 
considerable reduction in the number 
of young men selecting organic chem- 
istry as a profession, and should our 
country be forced into war in the near 
future, she will once more be wholly 
unprepared through absence of the 
experts necessary to increase her out- 
put of ammunitions, and the lack of 
otficers for the industrial army is fully 
as serious as for the military army. 

Of the 214 concerns engaged in the 
manufacture of dyes or intermediates 
in the calendar year, 1919, 65 main- 
tained separate research laboratories 
for the investigation of problems aris- 
ing in the works and for the discov- 
ery of new substances or improved 
processes. The amount of money 
spent on these laboratories that year 
for salaries, apparatus and supplies, 
deducting the salable products 





turned out by them, but without fig- 

uring any overhead or all the cost of 

translating test-tube results into suc- 

cessful large-scale operation, was $4,- 

274,247. 

Wurat WovuLp tir Loss or Tuts IN- 
pustrY MEAN To Us? 


Let us understand fully what the 
curtailment or abandonment of this 
industry is likely to involve, for it is 
not so much the amount of money 
involved, although that is consider- 
able, as it is the bearing upon our life 
as a nation that counts. !ts immedi- 
ate consequences, some of which are 
making their appearance even now, 
may be briefly recapitulated as fol- 
lows: 

1. Thousands of unskilled laborers 
thrown out of emplovment. 

2. Large numbers of specially 
trained technical experts forced to 
seek other means of livelihood, and 
the economic loss involved in scrap- 
ping the experience gained in the dye 
industry. 

3. Abandonment by the manufac- 
turers of all plans for development 
and expansion, and the closing of 
‘plants now in operation. 

4. Fewer students for the courses 
in chemistry at our educational insti- 
tutions. 

5. Termination or reduction of re- 
search work, both in the laboratories 
of the industry and in co-operative in- 
vestigations with educational institu- 
tions, with all that this implies in re- 
tardation of the development of our 
science at a time when the world is 
looking to us to take the leadership. 

6. Inability of teachers of applied 
organic chemistry to give their stu- 
dents up-to-date information in the 
field of synthetic dyes, through loss 
of personal contact with the manufac- 
turer, and an inevitable resulting de- 
pendence upon the ancient history of 
the average text book of industrial 
chemistry. 

7%. Subjugation of our great textile 
industry, and of other industries us- 
ing dyes or dye intermediates, by for- 
eign manufacturers, and in the event 
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of our being cut off from such sup- 
plies by another war, once again to be 
face to face with a famine, not only 
in the dyes needed for our flags, uni- 
forms, and other articles, and the bac- 
teriological stains for the diagnosis 
of disease, but in many indispensable 
drugs and in compounds of serious 
concern to the manufacturers of pho- 
tographic chemicals, food preserva- 
tives, explosives, toxic gases and 
other war munitions, paints, inks, 
perfumes and flavoring principles, ar- 
tificial resins, plastics, tannins, and 
accelerators for rubber vulcanization; 
the distilling of coal tar and the re- 
covery of by-products from the cok- 
ing of coal will also suffer from the 
loss of this market for the:r products. 

8. Should we be one of the bellig- 
erents, there will be but few dye 
plants available for conversion to mu- 
nition manufacturing (be it explo- 
sives, toxic gases, smokes, incendi- 
aries, or what not), and no reserve of 
trained men to take charge of such 
operations. It is trite, but true, that 
modern military power is dependent 
upon industrial organization and effi- 
ciency. 

9. Domination of our trade in dyes 
and dye intermediates, by Germany 
for example, is quite certain to lead 
to the control of others of our indus- 
tries as well, until the penetration of 
our industrial fiber will resemble that 
of the chestnut tree by the deadly 
fungus which has so nearly obliterat- 
ed these beautiful trees from our 
groves. 

10. The world markets open to 
other nations will be inaccessible to 
us 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
life of the State, as of the individual, 
some day may be decided by the ex- 
istence or non-existence here of a 
well-developed, expanding and pro- 
gressive synthetic dye industry, and 
if this hastv and very imperfect pre- 
sentation of the subject has helped to 
give vou any better appreciation of 
its significance to all of us, I shall 
feel well repaid for the time spent in 
putting together these rather ram- 
bling remarks. 
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As chemical warfare was respon- 
sible for nearly a third of all our cas- 
ualties in the war, and as this pro- 
portion is quite certain to be higher 
in future conflicts, it is idle to talk 
about disarmament without including 
the munition plants represented by 
Germany’s great dye industry and 
nitrogen-fixation units. Because of 
the role which these play in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation at peace, they 
cannot be destroyed without destroy- 
ing Germany as well. Where disarm- 
ament is impossible, there is but one 
answer—counterbalancing armament. 
Hence, the one sane and practicable 
disarmament which we can really ac- 
complish is an offsetting equivalent 
or superior development of our own 
dye and air-nitrogen industries. It is 
the most effective guarantee of peace, 
and in the long run much the cheapest 
form of insurance. 

The important question is “Do you 
want the synthetic dye industry to 
remain and develop in this country, 
or not?” If you do not, or are wholly 
indifferent, take no action whatever. 
The German propaganda and _ its 
friends will do the rest for you. But 
if you are convinced that this indus- 
try is linked in so vital and intimate 
a manner with the welfare of our cit- 
izens and the safety of our State that 
it is essential to the maintenance of 
our proud position among the nations 
of the world, you will do what you 
can to see to it that such legislation 
is promptly enacted as will provide 
adequate protection while the indus- 
try is still adolescent and vulnerable, 


ANILINE SALES CORP. 


480 West Broadway, New York 


Full line of Acid, Direct 
and Basic Colors 


Special line of 


Alizarine Colors 
to stand fulling, light, etc. 


OUR LABORATORY IS ALWAYS 
AT YOUR SERVICE 
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and will immediately wire your Sen- 
ators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress urging such action upon them, 
for “Where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish.” 


Dye-a-Grams 


It is possible, we assume, that when 
a man becomes efficient at burglary he 
will be classed as an efficiency expert. 


—O— 


Mill officials have had plenty of op- 
portunity to note, of late, that when a 
man is jobless he is willing to work. 


—Oo— 


Papers say that sheep are decreasing 
in the United States. Well, ’tanyrate 
there’s enough wool left in the country 
to pull over the people’s eyes for 
some time to come. 


— O--—- 


Every banker has confidence in the 
future. Sure; ask for a !oan and you'll 
find it’s collateral. 


—_—O— 

To those who are ever pessimistic 
this department would point out that 
the old and thoroughly reliable firm of 
“Grin & Bearit” never fail! 

—O— 

WHAT KIND OF GOODS WILL 
DYE BEST ?—Headline from “Dvye- 
stuffs.” These days we’d say: Goods 
on Order; Delivery P. D. Q.! 


KLORASENE 


A superior Solvent 


For removing oil and grease stains 
Sole Manufacturers 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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We are impelled to wonder at this 
late day if the much-talked-of restless- 
ness among the fair sex earlier in the 
year wasn’t due to those Khaki Ail 
Wool Heather Mixed stockings! 

i; os 


CHOOSE HERMAN A. METZ TO 
HEAD TRADE CONGRESS 

Herman A. Metz has been elected 
general chairman of the national co- 
operating committee of the Southern 
Commercial Congress, which has 
opened permanent headquarters in the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The organization, 
which is composed of more than 109 
business leaders, was organized in 1917 
under the leadership of Oscar 5S. 
Straus. Mr. Metz will be assisted by 
Dr. Clarence J. Owens, director-gen- 
eral, who will direct the work of the 
local and Washington offices. 

The committee will hold its next 
meeting Wednesday, June 1. The con- 
ference will be followed by a dinner 
given by Mr. Metz, at which the guests 
of honor will be Eugene Mayer, Jr., 
managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation; Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Claudius H. Huston, former 
Secretary of the Interior Hoke Smith, 
Duncan U. Fletcher, of the Interna- 
tional High Commission, and Senor 
Frederico Alfonso Pezet, Peruvian min- 
ister to the United States. 


JAPANESE CURTAIL BLEACH- 
ING POWDER OUTPUT 
For a greater part of last year Jap- 
anese manufacturers of bleaching 
powder carried out the curtailment of 
production by 40 to 50 per cent, with 
the result that by the end of Novem- 
ber the amount of the stock was con- 
siderably reduced, says the Tokio 
“Weekly Druggist.”. The manufac- 
turers therefore revised the rate of 
curtailment to 35 per cent for Decem- 
ber, and consequently the output of 
bleaching powder for the month in- 
creased by 585,660 pounds as com- 
pared with November, and that of 
caustic soda by 289,838 pounds. 





The Du Pont Oval 
is a pledge to 
American Indué- 
try that an ade- 
quate supply of 
dyestuffs will al- 
ways be available 
for its use. 


Pontamine Colors for 


Cotton Goods 


Pontamine Brown D3G—is offered 
to the cotton industry as a basis for 
browns of all kinds, where shades of 
great brilliancy are required. 


Pontamine Fast Pink BL—is a 
new pink of exceptional purity of shade, 
fastness to light and good value. We 
recommend its use in all branches of 
cotton goods dyeing. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ince. 


Dyestuffs Sales Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 





“National” 


Wool Blue C G 


A new and important addition 


to our line of acid blues for wool. 


This product possesses marked 


brilliancy of shade, dyes level. and 
has excellent solubility. It will be 
found useful for dyeing Knitting 


Yarns and Ladies’ Dress Goods. 


Product and dyed samples. with 
full information, are io be ob- 


tained from any of our branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine. 
21 Burling Slip, New York 
Akron Montreal 
Toronto 
Providence 


Philadelphia 


Boston 
Chicago 
Hartford 

Charlotte 
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